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TELEVISION CAMERAS ROLL in New York City as final scenes go into pr 
duction for the half-hour public service film documentary, “Land of Promise,” 
being made by the AFL-CIO especially for the 1960 Labor Day weekend. Rehears- 
; ing a closing sequence are, from left, the film’s narrator, Melvyn Douglas, Director 
Bill Buckley, Producer Joel O’Brien, and AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany. Above 


right, Meany is on camera during an interview in the film which traces historically 
the development of America’s abundance and the part played by the American 
worker. The film will be shown at 5 p.m. EDT, Sunday, Sept. 4, over the ABC 
television network. The special program is a tribute to the American worker on 
the eve of Labor Day. 


AFL-CIO’s | 
TV Film Set 
For Sept. 4 


A half-hour public service tel- 
evision film, produced by the 
AFL-CIO, will be carried on the 
nationwide network of the Amer- 
ican Broadcasting Co. on Sun- 
day, Sept. 4, at 5 p.m. EDT. 

The film, “Land of Promise,” 
is described by AFL-CIO Pres. 
George Meany as “a historical 
documentary which records fac- 
tually and dramatically the devel- 
opment of the American labor 
movement in the light of the events 
that shaped our nation’s history.” 

The film is being produced by 
the federation, he said, for the 
Labor Day weekend to honor the 
American worker on his own na- 
tional holiday. 

“This is clearly a public serv- 
ice program of special merit,” 
Meany said. “We believe the 
film will effectively report to the 
American people on the major 
part played by the men and 
women of labor in building our 
nation.” 

“Land of Promise” stars Melvyn 
Douglas, noted actor currently ap- 
pearing in the Broadway play, 
“The Best Man,” and features a 
musical score with Ronny Gilbert, 
Joe Glazer and the Tarriers. Di- 
Tecting the project for the AFL- 
CIO were Al Zack, public relations 
director, and Morris Novik, AFL- 
CIO radio and TV consultant. 


Award-Winning Producer 

The film was produced in New 
York City by Joel O’Brien Pro- 
ductions. O’Brien, producer of 
award-winning TV shows, was re- 
sponsible for the television series 
“Briefing Session” and the out- 
standing civil defense series, “Ten 
for Survival.” 

Director of “Land of Promise” 
is Bill Buckley, whose credits in- 
clude more than 100 institutional 
and educational documentaries 
for television. Among his films 
he numbers one which won a 
Christopher Award and another 
that received a Freedoms Foun- 
dation Award. 

The script was written by Shel- 
don Stark, whose film “Assign- 
ment: Southeast Asia” won the 
1957 award as “best TV docu- 
mentary of the year.” 

Hl In charge of camera work on 

Land of Promise” is Richard Bag- 
ley, cameraman for the “Quiet 
One” and “On the Bowery,” both 
of which were nominated for Acad- 
emy Awards. 
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Unemployed Rate Sticks 
At 5.4% Despite Jobs Rise 


Wage Bill 
Fight Opens 


In Senate 


By Willard Shelton 


The Senate plunged into a full- 
scale battle on the minimum wage 
bill after the post-convention ses- 
sion of Congress opened with a 
civil rights clash heavily inter- 
larded with campaign politics. 

Sen. John F. Kennedy (Mass.), 
Democratic presidential nominee, 
opened the debate in favor of his 
Labor Committee-approved bill 
to raise the minimum wage from $1 
an hour to $1.25 and to broaden 
coverage to 5 million workers not 
now protected by the wage-hour 
law. 

The Senate was expected to clear 
the bill after showdown votes on 20 


to 30 emasculating amendments of- | 


fered by Sen. Barry Goldwater 
(R-Ariz.) and another major crip- 
pling amendment sponsored by Sen. 
Spessard Holland (D-Fla.). 

The minimum wage bill was 
called up by. Sen. Lyndon John- 
son (D-Tex.), Kennedy’s vice 
presidential running mate, after 
Democrats had tabled a civil 
rights bill thrown into the antici- 
pated short session with the ob- 
vious intent of embarrassing the 
majority party leadership. 

The White House, Vice Pres. 
Nixon, the Republican presidential 
nominee, and the Senate GOP 
leadership joined in these campaign 
maneuvers: 

@ Pres, Eisenhower sent a mes- 

(Continued on Page 7) 


General Board to 
Meet on August 26 


The AFL-CIO General 
Board will meet in Washing- 
ton, D. C., on Aug. 26 at the 
Statler-Hilton Hotel, AFL- 
CIO Pres. George Meany 
announced. 

The session originally 
scheduled for Aug. 17 at 
Chicago was postponed by 
the Executive Council. The 
General Board is composed 
of the principal officer of 
each affiliated union and_con- 
stitutional department, plus 
the members of the Execu- 
tive Council. : 


Missouri Law 
Used to Break 
Utility Strike 


Kansas City, Mo.—A Mis- 
souri law forbidding public utili- 
ties strikes has, for the third 
time in a dozen years, been used 
to break a strike of workers in 
this midwestern state. 


Gov. James T. Blair Jr. (D.) 
invoked the King-Thompson 
law, and a circuit court judge 
issued a temporary order re- 
straining 840 linemen from picket- 
ing and 860 inside operators and 
clerical workers from honoring 
picket lines at the Kansas City 
Power & Light Co. here. The line- 
men are membets of Local 1464, 
Intl. Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers. The operators are in 


(Continued on Page 2) 


| Adult Idleness Up, 


Steel, Autos Lag — 


By Robert B. Cooney 
The nation’s rate of unemployment in July was 5.4 percent—a 
rate exceeded only in recession years and double the postwar low 
of 2.7 percent in 1953—according to the government’s report on 


the job situation. 


The 5.4 percent jobless rate for July, considered by the Labor 


Dept. as “not significantly differ-'> 


4 


ent” from the 5.5 percent of June, 
was registered even as employment 
rose to a record 68.7 million. 

Although saying we are con- 
tinuing to operate at very high 
levels, Labor Dept. manpower 
expert Seymour Wolfbein in sum- 

ming up the report acknowledged 
“a very definite brake in such 
sectors as steel.” 

He said the “continued drag in 
the steel sector” was counterbal- 
anced in the July figures by a more- 
than-seasonal upturn in construc- 
tion. 

In the pre-recession year of 1957, 
the seasonally-adjusted rate of un- 
employment was at a low of 3.8 
percent in March: -As the reces- 
sion developed, it jumped past the 
5 percent mark and climbed to 5.2 
percent in November. 

In the 33 months since then, the 
jobless rate has fallen below 5 per- 
cent just three times—to 4.9 in 
May 1959, 4.8 last February and 
4.9 last May. In 30 months it has 
been 5 percent or higher; it has 
never dropped to the “pre-reces- 
sion” rate. 

Wolfbein also noted the impact] 
of teenagers on the employment re- 
port. Unemployment, he observed, 
declined by 406,000 between June 
and July to a total of 4 million— 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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Two Aircraft 
Strikes Won, 
5.000 Still Out 


By Gene Kelly 


Settlement of two Machinists’ 
strikes at United Aircraft plants 
in Connecticut, and. ratification 
without a strike of a new con- 
tract at two Lockheed airframe 
plants in California, left one 
major strike in the aircraft in- 
dustry—at the Sikorsky division 
of United Aircraft, where almost 
5,000 Auto Workers maintained 
picket lines and kept trying to get 
management back to the bargain- 
ing table. 

The settlements benefited 16,000 
in the IAM bargaining units at 
Pratt & Whitney divisions in East 
Hartford and Manchester, Conn.; 
4,800 IAM members at Hamilton 
Standard divisions of UAC in 
Windsor Locks and Broad Brook, 
Conn.; and 12,500 covered by IAM 
contracts with Lockheed. 

Meanwhile, voting was sched- 
uled on a new contract offer for 
25,000 Machinists at Boeing Air- 

(Continued on Page 2) 
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Missouri Lan 
Used to Break 
Utility Strike 


(Continued from Page 1) 
IBEW Local 412 and the office 
workers in Local 1613. 

Local 1464 is considering appeal 
to the higher courts, against the 
law permitting Missouri governors 
to seize a public utility when ne- 
gotiations break down and a strike 
occurs. Unions have tested their 
rights in the past but lengthy de- 
lays meant that the disputes were 
settled before the high courts ruled. 

The Kansas City plant was 

_ seized by the state in 1957 and 

» remained under state control for 
nine months, The U.S. Supreme 
‘Court finally held that a chal- 
lenge to the law was moot and 
refused a decision on the law’s 
constitutionality. 

In negotiations preceding the 
strike this year, the union asked 
for contract language defining the 
work day and work’ week to pre- 
vent changes in assignments with- 
out consultation with the union. 
Management refused on the claim 
that it was “not contemplating” a 
change in past policy. 

“That’s the principal issue,” 
said William H. James, business 
manager of Local 1464. “We 
hear they are planning a change, 
and we want protection.” 

Other contract objectives are a 
sick leave clause with arbitration 
if the parties disagree; protection 
against changes in job classifica- 


tions and safety regulations; and 
a wage increase. 
The inside workers reached 


agreement on contracts providing 
wage increases and fringe bene- 
fits of about 4.5 cents an hour. 
When the linemen walked out 
July 12, the inside workers re- 
fused to cross the lines of Local 
1464. % 

The King-Thompson law gives 
the governor power to seize a 
public utility whenever he be- 
lieves the public welfare may be 
endangered by a strike. The 
law has been used in three of the 
last four Missouri strikes involy- 
ing a utility. 

Unions maintain the law gives 
utility management an unfair ad- 
vantage in bargaining. 


Labor Group Gives 
$500 Scholarship 


San Rafael, Calif—The Marin 
County Labor Council has pre- 
sented its first four-year $500-per- 
year college scholarship to Gretchen 
Glazier, 16, graduate of San Rafael 
High School. 

Gretchen was one of 50 competi- 
tors for the scholarship, which re- 
places the one-year scholarship 
awarded annually for the past eight 
years. She will major in creative 
writing at Stanford University. 


HENRY SON and his wife Stella, Philadelphia, help the Voice of 
America note the 25th anniversary of the Social Security Act in 
an interview for broadcast to an estimated 50 million VOA listen- 
ers. Son came here from Russia, worked for the Philco Corp., 
now is pensioners’ committee chairman for his union district. 
Interview is conducted by Liston M. Oak, VOA labor and econom- 
ics editor. 


Union Member Tells 
Social Security Story 


Philadelphia—A retired member of the Intl. Electrical, Radio 
and Machine Workers was selected by the Voice of America to tell 
the story of Social Security to the world on the occasion of the 25th 
anniversary of social security Aug. 14. 

Henry Son, 71, who retired 14 months ago after 30 years as a 


tool and diemaker at the Philco’ 
Corp. here, was interviewed by the 
Voice of America at the head- 
quarters of IUE District Council 1. 
He works at the office part-time on 
a voluntary, no-pay basis as chair- 
man of the district's Committee of 
Pensioners. . 


“T guess I’m a lot luckier than a 
lot of our senior citizens because I 
have a little nest egg to help me and 
my wife, Stella,” Son stated. “With 
the nest egg, our social security and 
my Philco pension, we're able to 
lead’ a comfortable life. But with- 
out my nest egg in these days of 
high living costs, wed be in 
trouble.” 

Son and his wife receive $174 
a month social security, which is 
augumented by his Philco pen- 
sion of $63.70 a month. 

His interview for the Voice of 
America was to be broadcast 
through the stations maintained 
throughout the world by the VOA 
and will eventually reach an esti- 
mated 50 million listeners. 

Born in Odessa, Russia, Son 
learned his trade as a tool and die- 
maker in the Black Sea industrial 
center of Baku. There he became 
friendly with another apprentice 


named Dworkin. Both later mi- 


5-Day Week Agreement 
Ends Strike on LIRR 


New York—Trainmen on the Long Island Rail Road have won 
a five-day week after a 26-day strike, the longest in the 126-year 
history of the nation’s most-traveled commuter line. 

The settlement, hammered out during 12 hours of negotiations 
in the New York City office of Gov. Nelson A. Rockefeller (R), is 


close to a federal mediator’s pro-'> 
posal which the union had ac- 
cepted and the railroad had turned 
down. 


The Trainmen, who presently 
receive the equivalent of seven 
days basic pay for a six-day 
workweek, were granted a five- 
day week. Part of the cost to 
“the LIRR of the changeover will 
be met by a 2.5 cent hourly pay 
cut agreed to by the Trainmen, 
The cut will mean that they will 
receive only half of the 5-cent 
hourly pay raise negotiated by 
their union at the national level. 


In addition, the Trainmen agreed 
to modifications of existing work 
rules which will reduce the number 
of new employes the railroad will 
have to hire as a result of the five- 
day week. 

Similar agreements are expected 
to be negotiated with the Firemen 
& Enginemen and the unaffiliated 
Locomotive Engineers, the two 
other principal operating crafts on 
the line. 

The railroad said the settlement 
with the Trainmen will add only 
about one-third of one cent a ride 
to the fare increase which had been 


grated to the United States. Dwor- 
kin for many years worked for 
RCA. 

A chance reunion in Philadel- 
phia between the two men in 1912 
resulted in Son’s meeting Dwor- 
kin’s young sister, Stella. She be- 
came his bride the same year. 
Their daughter, Kathryn, works in 
Washington, D. C. 

Son came to the United States 
in 1906. Without union security 
and union protections, he plied 
his trade for many years before he 
went to Philco. He became a citi- 


Plus Fringe Benefits: 


Average 4. 


Contract settlements in the first 
creases of approximately 4 perce 


The current issue of Collective 


1960 Wage Hikes" 


Percent 


half of 1960 provided wage in- 
nt, but the real wage gain was 


reduced to about 2.5 percent because of the rise in the cost of living, 
an AFL-CIO publication has reported. 


; Bargaining Report, published by 


the federation’s Dept. of Research, 
says a majority of settlements 
ranged from 7 to 12 cents an hour, 
or an increase of 3 to 5S percent. 

Increases of 13 or more cents 
per hour were negotiated in al- 

most 25 percent of the settle- 
ments; rises of 6 cents or less in 
20 percent of the reported con- 
tracts, mostly in chronically de- 
pressed industries; and no in- 
creases at all in 3 percent of the 
settlements. ; 

The publication said this year’s 
increases are about equal to, or a 
shade larger than, 1959 settlement 
levels. 

Collective Bargaining Report 
cited these background factors: 

@ Most industries appear to 
have been in a position to grant 
larger increases than those nego- 
tiated. Sales levels and profits have 
been maintained or increased over 
last year’s levels. Productivity has 
been rising. 

@ Wage increases for many 
workers covered by union contracts 
are being provided automatically 
under agreements which will run 
through 1960 without further nego- 
tiation. These increases generally 
have been 4 percent and more. 

© Unemployment still is a major 
problem in some industries and 
areas. Large-scale unemployment 
may have had a limiting effect on 
wage negotiations in these indus- 
tries and others. 

@® The cost of living has been 
edging up by 1.5 to 2 percent over 
the preceding year. It has been 
necessary, therefore, for unions to 
get increases of that amount merely 
to catch up with price rises. 

Fringe benefits are being liber- 
alized widely in 1960 bargaining, 
the publication found. Improve- 
ments have been negotiated in ap- 
proximately 75 percent of all set- 


zen of the United States in 1917. 


tlements. 


The publication quotes Labor 
Dept. figures showihg that some 
2.5 million workers will receive 
automatic wage increases under 
contracts negotiated in previous 
years. These increases were 
most often in the range of 6 to 
8 cents an hour. 


For construction workers, listed 
in a separate tabulation, the most 
common increase in 1960 under 
continuing contracts is 22 cents 
an hour. Most of the 458,000 
workers in this category will get 
11 cents or more—85 percent of 
such workers. 

Leading wage settlements 
clude the following: 


Aircraft, 4 to 11 cents an hour 
for 80,000 workers represented by 
the Auto Workers and Machinists; 
apparel, 17.5 cents for 125,000 
workers in men’s and boys’ cloth- 
ing; construction, 15 to 20 cents; 
railroads, 10.5 cents; rubber, 4 to 
9.5 cents; steel, 16.4 cents; - tele- 
phone, 7.3 cents; textiles, about 5 
percent; utilities, 4 to 5 percent, 

The AFL-CIO publication also 
reported these statistics: 

In manufacturing industries, 7.8 
million of the nation’s 11.7 mil- 
lion production workers are in 
plants where a majority is covered 
by union contracts. Dividing the 
country into regions, the north 
central states have 3 million manu- 
facturing workers in plants cover- 
ed by union contract; northeastern 
states, 2.8 million; southern 1.2 
million ; western, 800,000 workers, 

Basic scales of union building 
trades in 100 cities as of July 1 
were shown to average $4.18 an 
hour for bricklayers, $4.01 for 
plasterers and plumbers, $4 for 
electricians, $3.77 for carpenters, 
$3.54 for painters, $2.78 for la 
borers. 


ins 


2 Connecticut Aircraft Strikes Won, 
UAW Still Out at Sikorsky Plants 


(Continued from Page 1) 
craft locations in Seattle, Wash., 
and other cities. Boeing lodges 
have turned down four previous 
management offers and stayed at 
work while negotiations were 
resumed. 

The Connecticut agreements set- 
tling nine-week strikes at Pratt & 
Whitney and Hamilton Standard 
plants followed meetings of IAM 
Pres. Al J. Hayes and UAC Pres. 
William Gwinn with Gov. Abra- 
ham Ribicoff (D). 

Pact Ratified 

Members of IAM Lodge 743 
voted, 1,102 to 361, to ratify a 20- 
month pact giving 4,800 Hamilton 
Standard workers these major im- 
provements: 

An improved arbitration clause 
and broadening of seniority cover- 
age; elimination of a clause per- 
mitting management to disregard 
seniority of 10 percent of laidoff 
workers; pay raise protection for 
all transferred employes; a pro- 
vision that discharged employes 
have a right to see their union 
steward before they leave the plant. 

Wages were not an issue in 
the strike that started June 8, 
but the new pact provides wage 
increases ranging from 14 to 24 
cents over the term of the con- 
tract to bring rate ranges next 
January to $2.07-$3.70 an hour. 
Also provided were greater union 
representation, improved leaves 
‘of absence and holiday, vacation 


scheduled before the strike. 


and insurance benefits. 


é a ee 


At UAC’s Pratt & Whitney di- 
vision, [AM Lodge 1746 members 
ratified the new agreement, 2,319 
to 316. It provides a pay boost of 
7 to 12 cents now and on Jan. 2, 
1961, with a wage reopener pos- 
sible on Nov. 30, 1961; improved 
arbitration language, changes in 
seniority and grievance procedure, 
and the same insurance and holi- 
day provisions as in the Hamilton 
Standard contract. 

Pres. Dave Fraser said manage- 
ment and the union have agreed 
that Chief Justice Raymond Bald- 
win of the Connecticut Supreme 
Court will name an arbitrator to 
decide the status of 43 strikers dis- 
charged for alleged picket line 
incidents. 

The settlement at Lockheed air- 
frame divisions at Burbank and 
Palmdale, Calif., ratified by an 80 
percent vote, included an hourly 
wage hike of 4 cents, retroactive to 
June 13; folding-in of 6 cents an 
hour in cost-of-living benefits; an- 
other wage increase of 3 cents and 
a cost-of-living hike effective July 
10, 1961. The union also won a 
supplementary layoff benefit plan, 
effective Sept. 5, 1960, or a 3-cent 
wage increase if the plan does not 
meet legal requirements. The un- 
ion represents 12,500 workers. 

In Connecticut, 2,600 UAW 
members heard a report. from 
Pres. John Monahan of UAW | 
Local 877 on the last remaining 
strike against United Aircraft. 


feet” in an pra to fill the 
Sikorsky plants at Bridgeport 
and Stratford, Conn., with strike- 
breakers, he said. 

The union is awaiting a decision 
from the National Labor Relations 
Board on its appeal that company 
charges of unfair labor practices 
be set aside so a representation elec- 
tion can be held. 


Roberts’ RulesDidn’t 
Halt Armed Robber 


Council Bluffs, Ia.—Rob- 
erts’ Rules of Order were no 
help to the president of the 
Central Labor Union’s wom- 
en’s auxiliary when an armed 
robber got the floor just long 
enough to rifle a Labor Tem- 
ple safe of $1,800, on hand 
to cash pay checks of club- 
room patrons. 

Mrs. Eleanor Cloyd was 
reading the agenda of a 2 
p. m. meeting in the club- 
rooms when the gun-waving 
robber got recognition with- 
out asking for it in approved 
parliamentary fashion. He 
lined the audience against a 
wall, slapped an auxiliary 
member lightly with his gun 
handle, cleaned out the safe 
and escaped in a white Cadil- 
lac. 

The robber was arrested § es 
short time later. 


The company is “dragging its 
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State Convention Meets: 


Texas Labor Told | 
Of ‘War for World’ 


Dallas, Tex.—The U.S. must begin to win at home the war for 
men’s hearts and minds being waged on a worldwide basis, Pres. |f 
Jerry Holleman told the Texas State AFL-CIO at the opening ses-| 


sion of its convention here. 


He called for a demonstration that “our object is a full life for |; 


ee 


all the people, that free enterprise‘ 


and the profit motive are a means 
to such an-end, not the end itself.” 

At the same time he asked the 
1,000 delegates to approve an ex- 
panded program, to be financed by 
an increased per capita tax, aimed 
at seeking repeal of the Texas so- 
called “right-to-work” law, higher 
workmen’s compensation and un- 
employment compensation benefits, 
and a state minimum wage law 
and industrial safety act. 


Maury Maverick, Jr., ex-state 
legislator and son of the late 
liberal congressman, challenged 
unions which have been slow to 
admit Negroes “to open their 
doors for their own protection” 
as well as to do justice to a mi- - 
nority group. 


Maverick, who has been men- 
tioned as a Democratic candidate 
for the Senate if Sen. Lyndon B. 
Johnson is elected Vice President, 
declared that racial justice is a 
matter of global interest, and that 
the world is watching the U.S. for 
its stand on human rights. 

Rep. James Roosevelt (D-Calif. ) 
and Rep. J. W. Wright (D-Tex.) 
told the convention that the goal 
of congressional Democrats in the 
short session now meeting is pas- 
sage of a legislative program that 
includes a meaningful minimum 
wage law, medical aid for the aged 
and authorization of situs picketing 
by building trades unions. 

Roosevelt compared the se- 
lection of Sen. John F. Kennedy 

(Mass.) and Johnson to head the 

Democratic ticket to the team of 

Pres. Franklin D. Roosevelt and 

John N. Garner in 1932. The 

presidential nominee’s selection 


‘make Texas into a liberal state 


of Johnson as his running mate, 
the Californian added, demon- 
strated Kennedy’s “deep wis- 
dom,” for Johnson will be able 
to persuade the people of the 
South. to accept the Democratic 
program of civil rights on the 
basis of reason and of patriotic 
concern for U.S. leadership in 
world affairs. 

Pres. Alex Dickie, Jr., of the 
Texas Farmers Union, urged a 
strong farmer-labor alliance to re- 


where the problems of both labor 
and farmers will receive the just 
consideration that is now blocked 
by reactionaries in the State legis- 
lature and administration. 

Pres. O. A. Knight of the Oil, 
Chemical & Atomic Workers de- 
clared that workers who give all 
their lives to an industry have a 
right to expect that industry to pro- 
vide for their~total needs in re- 
tirement without reduction of their 
living standards. 


Knight, who accompanied 
Pres. Eisenhower on his South 
American trip, deplored the loss 
of regard for the U.S. there as a 
result of the Administration’s 
inept foreign policy. He urged 
a little of the same kind of pump- 
priming for Latin American na- 
tions that was done at home 
under the New Deal. 

The State AFL-CIO executive 
board recommended an increase in 
the per capita tax from 8 to 15 
cents a month. A sharp contro- 
versy was indicated with heaviest 
opposition to the recommendation 
from Houston area locals. There 
were predictions of a possible com- 
promise at 12 cents. 


$6 Million Hearst Suit 
Against Guild Dismissed 


A $6 million libel suit by Hearst Consolidated Publications 
against the Newspaper Guild has been dismissed without comment 


by U.S. District Judge Luther M. 


Youngdahl. 


William J. Dempsey, attorney for Hearst enterprises in the District 
of Columbia, has notified Arthur J. Goldberg of ANG counsel that 


he will appéal the decision grant-' 


ing the ANG’s petition to dismiss. 
Hearst listed three complaints in 
the original lawsuit—a news story 
in the Guild Reporter of Oct. 23, 
1959; a news release by ANG 
based on the story; and a commu- 
nication from ANG officers to the 
U.S. Dept. of Justice. 
The suit grew out of action by 
the ANG international execu- 
- tive board last October, when 


Strikes Down for 
Ist Half of 1960 


The nation had 1,915 new work 
Stoppages in the first six months 
of 1960, a drop of 121 from last 
year’s first half and the third lowest 
number for any first half from the 
end of World War II, the U.S. La- 
bor Dept., Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics has reported. 

Strike idleness in the first half 
of 1960 accounted for 0.17 per- 
cent of estimated working time. 
Only 1957 and 1958 showed a 
lower half-year idleness ratio, ac- 
cording to the report. 

BLS said 670,000 workers were 
involved in 1960 stoppages, the 
smallest figure for the period since 
1946, Total idleness resulting from 
labor disputes starting in 1960 or 
continuing from 1959 totaled 9.75 
million man- days, a substantial de- 


cline from the corre: =qriding 1959 
Period, it said. 


Guild officers were directed to 
ask the Justice Dept. whether 
anti-monopoly issues might be 
involved in reports and denials 
that Hearst and the Scripps- 
Howard papers were considering 
merger of two New York dailies, 
the Journal-American and the 
World-Telegram & Sun. 


The IEB pointed out that pre- 
vious newspaper mergers and sus- 
pensions had been preceded by 
management denials. 

Hearst also filed suit last Oct. 30 
asking $3 million in damages. The 
suit was dismissed “without pre- 
judice” in the southern New York 
district court. 

The Justice Dept. took no action 
on the Guild’s petition for an in- 
vestigation “so far as we know,” 
ANG Pres. Arthur Rosenstock told 
the Guild convention in Chicago 
recently. 

In another development, a fed- 
eral grand jury in Buffalo, N. Y., 
gave Hearst and Scripps enterprises 
until Aug. 10 to produce records 
of their dealings in Sunday supple- 
ments, specifically color comic 
sections. Officials of the Hearst 
Corp., King Features Syndicate, 
Newspaper Enterprise Association 
Inc., the E. W. Scripps Co. and 
four printing companies have been 
subpoenaed to testify, apparently 
about possible price and territorial 


agreements. 


Workers, handing literature to a visitor. 


PRETTY GIRLS and trained chickens are crowd-stoppers on the county fair circuit in Indiana, 
where the Indiana Council for Industrial Peace and the State AFL-CIO are carrying to the state’s 
farm families the drive for repeal of the so-called “ri 
Vanderburgh County Fair at Evansville is volunteer Janet Pruitt, a member of the Communications 
The baseball-playing chicken is named Casey. 


County Fair Exhibits Carry Drive to 
Repeal R-T-W to Indiana’s Farmers 


Indianapolis—Indiana’s Council for Industrial Peace is carrying its drive for repeal of the state’s 
so-called “right-to-work” law directly to the state’s farm families. 
A traveling exhibit, co-sponsored with the State AFL-CIO, is making the rounds of 23 county fairs, 
prelude to the big state fair which opens Aug. 31. 


The campaign to explain why / “right-to-work” hurts the farmer as well as the city reehet has the 
cooperation of the Indiana Farmers & 


t-to-work” law. Staffing the booth at the Scott- 


Union. John Raber, state presi- 
dent of the farm organization, 
heads a farm advisory committee 
of the Indiana council, a non- 
partisan citizens’ group affiliated 
with the National Council for In- 
dustrial Peace. 

A couple of trained chickens, 
named Casey and Biddy, are the 

‘ crowd-gatherers, attracting visi- 
tors to the exhibit. Attractive 
volunteer hostesses, most of them 
members of locals of the Com- 
munications Workers in nearby 
areas, pass out pamphlets and an- 
swer questions. 

Casey, a baseball playing hen 
who has appeared on television, 
defies the tradition that “chickens 
cannot be trained.” When a visi- 
tor pushes a button, Casey grabs a 
bat in her beak and hits a rubber 
ball. Her partner, Biddy, hands 
out souvenir cards and pushes a 
button with her beak which lights 
a sign saying “thank you.” 

The attention-getting exhibits are 
attracting big crowds at every fair, 
according to State AFL-CIO Pres. 
Dallas W. Sells. More important, 
he added, the message of labor- 
farmer cooperation is apparently 
making headway. 

Farmers Affected 

Raber, explaining why there is 
growing farm support for repeal 
of the state’s “right-to-work” law, 
declared: 

“This unjust law hurts the 
farmer by weakening labor’s 
ability to obtain fair wages for 
the industrial worker. When 
the factory worker’s salary goes 
down, so does the price of pork 
and everything else the farmer 
produces.” 

The county fair program is the 
first phase of a “person-to-person” 
campaign by the Indiana Council 
for Industrial Peace to bring the 
harmful results of the “right-to- 
work” law to the attention of every 
Indiana voter. 

During the 1959 session of the 
legislature, a bill to repeal the 
“work” law passed the Democratic- 
controlled lower house but was 
narrowly blocked ‘in the Republi- 
can-dominated Senate. As a re- 
sult, repeal is one of the major 
issues in the 1960 election con- 
tests for the state legislature and 


governor, 


2 Worlds Clash on 
Phoenix Picket Line 


Phoenix, Ariz——Two worlds meet where pickets walk at the 
door of the Valley Feed & Seed Co. here, but there is no bridge 
between them—the world of Northtown Phoenix and the world of 


Southtown Phoenix. 


Southtown Phoenix has old adobe houses, unpainted wooden 


tenements, 
dust or running with mud. Work- 
ingmen like the men on the picket 
line try to raise families here on $1 
an hour or less. Pete Torres is one 
of the men on the picket line. 

Northtown Phoenix glitters 
with the handsome homes, sleek 
lawns, swimming pools, tennis 
courts and golf courses of the 
businessmen, ranchers and indus- 
trialists whose money comes 
from the three C’s that have 
made Arizona famous—cotton, 
copper, cattle—and grain proc- 
essing. William Corpstein Jr. 
lives in this-world. He owns the 
Valley Feed & Seed Co. 

Visitors to the state’s largest city 
see the gleaming buildings, the 
comfortable homes, and a weather- 
beaten picket line, straggling under 
the hot sun. They do not see the 
two worlds with no bridge between 
them, but Pete Torres does. 

Torres is one of the tired and 
dusty pickets, taking his turn on 
the line that has marched in front 
of the million-dollar feed mill for 
five weeks. 

He sees the strike of less than 
100 workers as much more than 
a struggle for a starting wage of 
$1.65 an hour, or even for pro- 
tection against firings, speedup, 
discrimination; for sick leave 
with pay, health and welfare 
benefits, seniority and union rep- 
resentation; for a chance to get 
a drink of water occasionally in 
the hot and dusty mill, and a 
toilet closer than the one a block 
away from work. 

“My great grandfather settled 
in Phoenix a hundred years ago, 
and helped to build the Arizona 
flour mills, one of the first big in- 
dustries in this area,” said Torres 
in a letter mailed to the daily 
Arizona Republic but not yet 
printed. 


“I represent the fourth genera- 


dirt streets bathed in'> 


tion of a family whose members 
have spent their lives in building 
and operating the mills that have 
made Phoenix one of the fastest 
growing cities in the United States. 

“The owners are now million- 
aires, but we are still struggling 
along on wages that are not enough 
to provide decent homes, food or 
clothing for our families. 

“I am raising the fifth genera- 
tion of my family in Phoenix, 
and I am determined to make 
this city a decent place to live, . 
not only for them but for other 
working people as well. My fel- 
low union members and I believe 
the people who provide the labor 
in Arizona are entitled to at 
least a living wage.” 

In his letter, Torres told how the 
mill workers failed in individual 
attempts to get more than $1.25 an 
hour for a 44-hour week; how they 
joined the Packinghouse Workers, 
Local 667, and voted for the union 
in a National Labor Relations 
Board election. After a month of 
negotiations, they rejected a wage 
offer of 5 cents an hour and went 
on strike. Thereafter the strikers 
were faced with a demand that they 
take a cut in wages, Torres said. 

Torres is philosophical about the 
two worlds of Phoenix. Less phil- 
osophical is John Janosco, UPWA 
field representative. If ever there 
was a town that needed organiza- 
tion, Phoenix is it, he says. 

The state was-one of the first to 
pass a “right to work” law to keep 
the unorganized out of unions. It 
is the home of Sen. Barry Gold- 
water (R.), outspoken foe of or- 
ganized labor. 

Janosco said Valley Feed em- 
ployes are not allowed to leave 
work for a drink. of water, though 
the mill is hot, dirty and dusty. 
The company recently refused to 
install a soft drink dispenser for 
workers, he said. 
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_ AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. C., SATURDAY, AUGUST 13, 1960: 


Health Caré Battleground | 


TH FIRST SENATE battleground on the health-care issue is 


the Finance Committee, where. Chairman Harry. Flood Byrd| - 


(D-Va.) has indicated his opposition to providing hospital benefits 
for the aged through the tested machinery of the social security 
system. ‘ ; 

Progress. of a bill would be greatly eased if the Finance Commit- 
tee should report favorably a measure incorporating a social-secur- 
ity method of financing health care. This is not the Eisenhower 
Administration’s approach; it is not the approach of the “pauper’s 
oath” bill passed by the House. But it is the approach that com- 
mends itself to those who want a responsible program, properly 
financed, and offering protection as a matter of right to those who 
in their working years have paid taxes to finance their own future. 


It is, as a matter of fact, the approach championed by the Re-|. 


publican Gov. Nelson Rockefeller of New York, who has denounced 
the Eisenhower “subsidy” proposals as “fiscal irresponsibility.” 
The overall objective of the social security system was stated 
by Franklin D. Roosevelt in these words: 
“I see an America where those who have reached the evening 
of their life shall live out their years in peace, in security, where 
pensions and insurance .. . shall be given as a matter of right to 
those who through a long life of labor have served their families 
and their nation so well.” 

The social security system was not designed to be a frozen insti- 
tution, incapable of expansion to meet broader needs than were 
first encompassed. Protection of pensioners against heavy hospital 
costs should be as reasonably a part of the system as old-age 
pensions. 

The great social insurance system came into existence exactly 
25 years ago, when on Aug. 14, 1935, Roosevelt signed the bill. 
It would be a fitting memorial, a quarter century later, to add a 
new key element to the protections the people have created for 
themselves. ‘ 

Every effort should be made to secure a sound bill in the 
Finance Committee. If such a measure should be blocked, the 
fight must be taken to the Senate floor. 


To Tennessee=Thanks 


= ENTIRE NATION OWES a debt of gratitude to the voters 
of Tennessee who by an overwhelming margin renominated 
Estes Kefauver for the Senate for the next six years—as he has ably 
represented them for the past 12 years. 

This was the election in which racists and reactionaries were out 
to destroy Kefauver and the principles for which he stood. 

His defeat would have been a warning to other legislators from 
the South who want to look to the future instead of the past, who 
would like to speak for economic liberalism and for moderation 
and compassion on civil rights issues. 

Kefauver won his greatest victory and he won it by standing on 
his principles, without apology or recanting. 

Organized labor in Tennessee has every reason to be proud of 
its role in the renomination campaign. 

The state’s labor press, in issue after issue, carried the facts to 
thousands of readers where Kefauver’s opponent had the support 
of powerful commercial dailies. Hundreds of women, under the 
guidance of the Committee on Political Education, manned tele- 
phones on election day to call citizens and remind them to vote. 
There was a vigorous campaign to increase the registration. 

Kefauver’s victory was his own—but everyone who helped him 
has won a victory, too. 
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By Arnold Beichman 


MONROVIA—A Liberian worker has just 
brought to my hotel room a piece of paper I 
very much wanted to have as evidence of what 
exploitation of labor in this independent African 
country means. It is the payroll sheet for the 
Ducor Palace Hotel construction job. 

The Ducor Palace is a new, beautifully modern 
tourist hotel which stands high on a cliff over- 
looking Monrovia on one side and the sweeping 
Atlantic on the other. It is air-conditioned and 
charges anywhere from $12 to $18 a day. The 
ham sandwich delivered to my room a little 
while ago cost $1, the pot of coffee 40 cents. 

The unskilled workers who are building an- 
other wing and swimming pool get 6 cents an 
hour—a generous 2 cents an hour more than the 
legal minimum—while skilled workers or fore- 
men get about 35 to 40 cents an hour. 

The payroll sheets tell the story—250 hours 
over two weeks with a take-home pay of $17.50 
or $8.75 a week for, say, Domenic Zennah. 
Office manager Thomas Davies, who worked 
183 hours at 17 cents an hour, received $15.55 
a week or $31.11 for the two weeks. And 
that’s all straight time by my long division. 

Sometimes the Ducor Palace workers go from 
7 a.m. to midnight, and 22 hours straight, as can 
be seen from the payroll sheet, is not unusual. 
That gives you two hours’ sleep which you take 
on the jobsite. 

You eat when you can because there’s no 
break for meals. My Liberian friend who gave 
me the payroll sheets has been working on the 
hotel job since 1958 without a paid vacation. 

Here is a quotation from a U.S. Dept. of Com- 
merce bulletin titled “Establishing a Business in 
Liberia.” It says, page 5; “There are no provi- 
sions under Liberian labor legislation regarding 
safety standards; unemployment insurance; sani- 
tary standards in factories, shops, and offices; 
sickness benefits, except in the case of injuries 
occurring in the course of employment not caused 
by the negligence or carelessness of the employee; 
social security benefits; family and children’s al- 
lowances; or guaranteed employment plans. In 
the absence of such legislation, however, certain 
companies have adopted paternalistic employ- 
ment policies which do provide some measure of 
social security and other benefits.” 


AND YET WITH ALL THIS, there is a wind 


of change blowing in this country, the size of the 


6 Cents an Hour for Laborers: 
Liberian Workers Struggle 
AgainstExploitation,Feudalism 


state of Ohio with less than a million population. 
After years of phony unionism, a new national 
center was organized early this year calling itself 
the Congress of Industrial Organization (CIO) 
of Liberia. Last June it was accepted as a mem- 
ber of the Intl. Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions, The new federation is a splitoff from 
the original Labor Congress of Liberia (LCL), 
The federation is the first real step—small 
as it is—in the direction of free trade unionism 
in a country run as a benevolent, paternalistic 
dictatorship by Pres. William V. S. Tubman, 
a likeable, friendly man of 65 who has just 
been elected to his fourth term and who has 
held the office for 17 years. 


There is no legal opposition nor is there an 


opposition press. There is only one party, the 
True Whig, and all members of the Liberian 


House and Senate belong to this party. 


* Tubman is honorary president of the CIO as 
well as its opposing LCL. He installed the offi- 
cers at the Executive Mansion last March. Presi- 
dent of the federation is T. O. Dosumu-Johnson, 
Tubman’s political and economic adviser. Secre- 
tary is J. L. F. Sawyer, a senior civil servant at- 


tached to the Bureau of Mines and Natural Re- - 


sources. Its executive vice-president, Col. J. B. 
McGill, is a retired army officer who runs what 
is considered the best union in Liberia, the Mech- 
anics and Allied Workers Trade Union. 
Tubman is also an intelligent, astute politician 
with a sense of pride in his country. Too much 
is happening in Africa for one of the oldest inde- 
pendent states on this emerging continent to 
stumble along a feudal road. 

It is embarrassing to be charged in the Intl. 
Labor Organization, as Liberia was last June, 
with dealing in forced labor, with refusing to 
apply the ILO forced labor convention the 
government ratified in 1931. Prof. Milton R. 
Konvitz of Cornell’s School of Industrial and 
Labor Relations has been retained to revise Li- 
beria’s antediluvian labor code so that it meets 
ILO conventions and standards. 

Given Liberia’s economic potential, Tubman’s 
policy of expansion in public education (illiteracy 
is about 90 percent) and teacher training and, 
above all, his obvious realization that Liberia 
must run scared if he’s going to be an African 
leader of consequence—and there’s every reason 
to hope that Liberian trade unionism may if 
time become a meaningful force in this land. 
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AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHEETON, D. C., SATURDAY, AUGUST 13, 1960 _ 


Conservation Programs. Needed Now: 


Dwindling Natural Resources 
Held Threat to Nation's Future 


[5 T’S ONE THING to know that we are using 
up our natural resources so fast that in many 
ways we will be a “have not” nation within 50 
years. It’s another thing to do something about it. 

Only as we put conservation to work in specific 
projects can we make the future look right for 
the next generation. For the big squeeze is on 
between the demands of our rapidly growing 
population and dwindling natural resources, and 
conservation holds the key to our future. 

Here are some of the main problems, and 
what we can do about them: 


@ Water. We are now using over two-thirds 
of our available fresh water for drinking and 
domestic uses, and to meet the demands of agri- 
culture and industry. The experts tell us that 
within 20 years the East and Midwest will be 
using all available water, and be forced to reuse 
it too. Unless we find ways to increase the supply 
and control the use of fresh water, many millions 
of people will be forced to use, and even to 
drink, purified sewage water. 

Practically everything that can be done to 
change this situation is in the hands of govern- 
ment—local, state, regional or national. Here 
they are: 

Develop new supplies of fresh water and 
bring it to the places needing it. This means 
laws, engineering projects, financing running 
into billions, determination of best uses be- 
tween industry and agriculture, river basin 
compacts because natural boundaries don’t fit 
neatly into man-made county and state lines. 

It means a program to desalt sea water to 
meet the needs of coastal cities, getting the costs 
down to where this is practical. It means, too, 
a rapidly expanding program of pollution con- 
trol. Now the Federal Government puts up $1 
for every $5 the cities invest in sewage treatment 
plants, but this doesn’t even allow making any 
serious inroads on the immensity of the pollution 
problem, and contamination of our rivers and 
lakes is gaining ground. 


With local tax sources overburdened, de- 
spite the President’s veto of the anti-pollution 
budget, more federal money is needed badly 
now. All these matters not only concern all 
citizens, but they can do something about them 
in an election year when candidates have to 
state their position on such issues, 


@ Recreation has become a major conserva- 
tion problem. It is a multimillion-dollar busi- 
ness, too, as people find their leisure time hanging 
heavy on their hands and the great outdoors 
beckons. Boating, fishing, hunting, hiking, camp- 
ing, bird watching, golfing, picknicking, horse- 


back riding—the whole range of healthful out-_ 


door recreation is vitally important not only to 
us but to the next generation to follow. It has to 
be planned for now. 

Already overcrowded facilities and natural 


Washington Reports: 


Minimum Wage Improvements 
Predicted by Javits, Randolph 


ONGRESS WILL PASS a federal minimum 

‘wage bill closer to the liberal Senate Com- 
mittee version than the House measure, accord- 
ing to Sen. Jacob K. Javits (R-N.Y.) and Sen. 
Jennings Randolph (D-W.Va.). The senators 
made the assertion in an interview on Washing- 
ton Reports to the People, AFL-CIO public serv- 
ice educational program. 

The House passed a bill before the recess for 
the conventions that would increase the minimum 
to $1.15 from the present $1 and extend coverage 
to about 1 million workers now unprotected. The 


House added a “goof” amendment that would - 


remove coverage from 14 million workers’ now 
covered, Both senators said they expected this 
“error” would be corrected. 

The proposed Senate committee version, spon- 
sored by Sen. John F. Kennedy (D-Mass.) would 
increase the minimum to $1.25 and extend cover- 
age to 5 million more workers. 

Sen. Randolph said: “My thinking is that 
the Democratic leadership which solidly sup- 
ports the Senate committee bill will fight along 
with those of us on the Labor subcommittee to 
haye something nearer to the Senate version 
come out of conference.” 


- other hazards. We need to get started planting 


recreational sites giving way to industry make | 


costs mount while raising the issue of providing 
more space and preserving more natural beauty 
for the enjoyment of all the people regardless 
of their ability to own them individually. But 
with another 100 million people joining us in 
“the next 40 years, the demands on our public 
outdoor recreational facilities will be staggering. 

What is needed right now is a well co-ordinated 
and properly financed program to acquire local, 
state and national parks, to establish and. operate 
more public picnic and camping facilities, to 
create wilderness areas where nature can have 
its way. An inventory of the sand dunes, forests, 
lakes, sea and river shores has been made. If 
the public does not acquire them now, commer- 
cialization and speculation in such properties will 
drive the price up high. 

Even a slowly conservative, step-by-step effort 
to buy these natural recreation sites has met with 
the stubborn and successful resistance of a budg- 
et-minded President. 


@ Forests are at the crossroads where saw 
timber is fast becoming scarcer and costlier as 
demand increases and we pay the price of the 

“cut and get out” policies of the past. It is 
only a matter of a few years now before the cost 
of constructing tens of millions of new homes 
leaps skyward just because of scarce lumber, 


Right now we need a national program of 
constructing access roads through forests to 
get out the mature and down timber, and to 
protect new and standing growth from fires and 


the 50 million acres of forest land now carrying 
too few or inferior trees. 


@ The Air now becomes a problem of major 
concern. Air pollution by factories, refineries, 
auto exhausts, trash burning, furnace smoke, is 
proving harmful to humans and animals, to plants 
and trees. Its control reaches beyond local com- 
munities, on even to the federal government level. 

@ Energy sources are poorly distributed and 
increasing in cost. There is still four-fifths of 
the hydroelectric power potential of our falling 
waters needing development. Yet no new starts 
have been undertaken by this Administration 
during its almost eight years in office. And the 
development of our energy resources has been 
held back a full generation. The failures of the 
Federal Power Commission to act in behalf of 
the consumers in regulating natural gas and elec- 
tricity can cost the consumers millions of dollars. 

—Public Affairs Institute 


Edward P. Morgan, AFL-CIO-sponsored 
radio commentator, is on vacation. His Mon- 
day-through-Friday broadcasts, heard over the 
ABC network at 7 p.m. (EDT), will be resumed 
the week beginning Aug, 15. 


Sen. Javits said that the committee had “made 
wide exclusions I think sufficient to satisfy any- 
body who really had a legitimate complaint.” 

He said, “There are areas of the country in 
almost every state where there is substandard 
competition considering present conditions and 
present living costs.” 


RANDOLPH SAID that sonéiliod “inflation” 
from a higher minimum is by no means as im- 
portant as the “human” values. “The question 
is whether or- not working for less than a living 


wage is to be encouraged or discouraged in the|§ 


United States of America,” he declared. 

Javits said: “Some problems may be created, 
but I do not believe they can be compared to the 
gains and that they would be insuperable or too 
difficult.” 

On the threat of a presidential veto, Randolph 
emphasized “The Administration’s position on 
coverage and the Senate version are not too far 
apart. The Administration has taken a rather 
adamant position against $1.25, saying $1.15 
would suffice.” 


Javits said, “I believe the bill that will come 


WASHINGTON 
—Wland Shelion 


THE _POST-CONVENTION session of Congress opened with 
politics at the center of the stage, with the White House and Re- 
publicans on Capitol Hill joining in demands that the majority 
Democrats stop doing what they planned to do—pass some bills— 
and debate an Eisenhower program instead. 


The partisanship is inescapable in an election year, so natural 
in the American scene that its absenee would be ‘astonishing. 

There are risks for both parties. The risk for the Democrats 

is that a surviving coalition of Republicans and southern con- 
parte Democrats might frustrate the leadership and the party’s 
national ticket of Senators Kennedy and Johnson. The risk for 
the Republicans is that too — a display of ‘parliamentary 
trickery might backfire. 

Sen. Everett McKinley Dirksen (R-Il. ), the minority floor leader 

who voted last spring to kill two Eisenhower civil rights proposals, 
is scarcely the person to revive the proposals and claim that the 
Democratic leaders are culpable in refusing to give them a second 
priority. 
For the record, the Senate debate last June shows clearly that 
Johnson cited a minimum wage bill, a health care bill including 
social security financing, and a federal school-aid bill as measures 
that Congress would have to confront when it returned from the 
conventions. 

Discussing the Kennedy minimum wage bill reported by the Sen- 
ate Labor Committee, Sen. Barry Goldwater (R-Ariz.) served floor 
notice directly to Johnson that he had more than 20 amendments 
to offer and that he would want to discuss them for at least “three 
days.” 

He did not think the Democrats would be able to push through 

a minimum wage bill, said Goldwater candidly, if they were to 

try to do it within the 12 days or so before the Los Angeles Na- 

tional Convention was to open July 11. This was one bill alone 

—disregarding school aid, health care, jobsite picketing and other 
_measures then on the Senate calendar or nearing it. 

What the candidates take into the campaign will be the record 
of what they and their parties have achieved or fought to achieye— 
not the trickery and maneuver that may furnish a technique of 
blocking bills that have been long considered and should be passed. 

* * * 


THE HOUSE RULES COMMITTEE may be the most formi- 
dable obstacle for the Democratic leadership. 


Both houses have passed school-aid bills, but the Rules Com- 
mittee refuses to let them go to a conference committee for com- 
promise. The housing bill has been passed by the Senate and 
cleared by the House Banking Committee. The picketing meas- 
ure has been approved by the Labor Committee, ate Rules unit 
has blocked them from the floor. 

The Senate may substantially expand both the minimum wage 
bill and the social security bill passed by the House. Once again 
the Rules Committee could become an obstacle, because it might 
seek to prevent final action by declining to let the measures be com- 
promised between House and Senate versions. 

The iron power of the Rules Committee was a plague to Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, who in 1938 felt compelled to seek to assert his 
party leadership by seeking defeat of conservative Democrats who 
from key committee positions fought New Deal proposals. 

The so-called “purge” failed in most cases, but Roosevelt suc- 
ceeded in producing the defeat of Rep. John O’Connor (D-N. Y.), 
who used his Rules Committee chairmanship of the day to delay 
or kill minimum wage, social security and other liberal measures 
just as Chairman Howard W. Smith (D-Va.) does today. 

It is an old problem—and unless it is met squarely and effec- 
tively, the system may be a torment to future liberal presidents 
even when the people elect them. 

Six members of the 12-member committee, most of them so ob- 
scure that their names are unknown nationally, can stubbornly 
frustrate the legislative objectives of the White House, when it has 
them, and the majority of both houses of Congress. It is a situa- 
tion that obviously requires reform.: 


THREATS OF A VETO on minimum wage increase and extension 
of coverage were discounted by Sen. Jennings Randolph (D-W. 
Va.), left, and Sen. Jacob K. Javits (R-N.Y.) as they were inter- 
viewed on Washington Reports. to the People, AFL-CIO > Pete 


out of conference will be signed by the President.” 


service radio Program: 
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- AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. C., SATURDAY, AUGUST 13, 1960 


HELICOPTER LANDING on the grounds of the state capitol at Olympia, Wash., carried the last 
of 110,000 signatures which guaranteed a place on the ballot for an initiative providing union recog- 


nition for state employes. 


Left to right are: State, County & Municipal Employes Rep. Robert Henry; 


Joseph Lewis, an AFSCME member who, as a gardener at the state capitol, arranged for the landing 
of the helicopter; Pres. N. B. Crippen of the State AFSCME council; Washington Secretary of State 
Victor A. Meyers, who accepted the petitions; AFSCME State Exec. Sec. Norman Schut and Treas. 
Donald Hall. Members of federal employe unions helped in the drive. 


AFL-CIO Raps Tax Loophole on 
Dividends as Bonus for Wealthy 


The AFL-CIO has called for a closing of the tax loopholes for dividend income, pointing to a 
university study as demonstrating that privileges under the Eisenhower Administration’s 1954 tax law 
“go to the tiny minority of wealthy families who have large stockholdings.” 

‘The appeal and the charge were made in the current issue of Economic Trends and Outlook, pub- 


lication of the AFL-CIO Economic Policy Commitee. 


AFL-CIO Vice Pres. Walter P. Reuther is 


chairman of the group. 

Of every 100 American fam- 
ilies, 86 own not a single share 
of publicly-traded common stock, 
according to a recent study made 
by the Survey Research Center 
of the University of Michigan, 
the AFL-CIO noted. 

Only 14.3 percent—or 7.7 mil- 
lion families—own any stock. The 
majority of these families, 4.8 mil- 
lion of them, own less than $5,000 
worth of stock each. 

“The result,” commented the 
AFL-CIO publication, “is that only 
a tiny minority of Americans get 
a major benefit from the tax ad- 
vantages for stockholders.” 

The Michigan study estimated 


ee 2 percent of the stock owners 
have a diversified portfolio of seven 
or more stock issues. 

The non-stockholders pay higher 
taxes on their earned income from 
wages and salaries, the AFL-CIO 
emphasized since the 1954 tax law 
changes gave the minority of fami- 
lies who own stock these benefits: 
a deduction on the first $50—$100 
if married—of dividend income 
and a 4 percent tax credit on addi- 
tional dividend income. 

The AFL-CIO said this is 
how it works: A married couple 
with an income of $5,000 from 
dividends pays a federal income 
tax of $513.60 because of the 


NLRB Sets Hearing on 
Key L-G Picketing Cases 


The National Labor Relations Board has announced it will hear 
oral arguments Sept. 8 in four leading cases growing out of the 
Landrum-Griffin Act’s restrictions on organizational and recognition 


picketing. 


The board said the cases, selected from a larger group now pend- 


ing, contain representative issues’ 


in the interpretation of the new 
L-G restrictions. 

The four key cases involve: Hod 
Carriers Local 840 and Blinne 
Construction Co., Kansas City, 
Kan.; Hotel and Restaurant Em- 
ployes Local 681 and Crown Cafe- 
teria and Peter W. Irwin, Long 
Beach, Calif.; Hotel and Restau- 
rant Employes Locals 89 and 1 
and Stork Club Restaurant, New 
York City; Teamsters Local 705 
and Cartage and Terminal Man- 
agement Corp., Chicago. 

In the Stork Club and Crown 
Cafeteria cases, the NLRB trial 
examiners recommended dismissal 
of the complaints. In the Blinne 
and Cartage cases, the trial ex- 
aminers found violations of the 
new law. 


The pertinent section of L-G 
regulates picketing or threats 
of picketing by an uncertified 
union with the object of organiz- 
ing or forcing bargaining recog- 
nition. A subsection bars pic- 
keting unless a petition for an 
election is filed “within a rea- 
sonable period of time not to 
exceed 30 days.” 


The same subsection permits 
informational picketing. 

In the Crown case, the hotel 
workers picketed to obtain recog- 
nition and to appeal to customers 
not to patronize the cafeteria. The 
examiner found this a lawful object 
and method and recommended dis- 
missal. 


The Stork Club case involves 
similar issues and an additional 
point raised by the examiner 
when he urged dismissal of the 
complaint. At issue is the pub- 
licly-announced withdrawal of 
a prior demand for recognition. 


The Blinne case concerns pick- 
eting to protest an alleged refusal 
to recognize or bargain. The ex- 
aminer’s finding was the first that 
held peaceful picketing to be an 
unfair labor practice, even if con- 
ducted by a majority union. 

The Cartage case involves a 
situation where the examiner held 
the employer had “offered recog- 
nition and accepted recognition, 
which the union refused.” He 
found the union violated the law 
by picketing to impose certain 
conditions on the employer. 


“twofold tax break.” The wage- 
earner with the same income pays 
a federal income tax of $660— 
an extra $146.40. 
Even among stockholders, the 
1954 tax revisions are unfair, the 
AFL-CIO adds, since the changes 


favor those with huge stockhold-| . 


ings. = 

At a 5 percent dividend rate, 
the AFL-CIO said, the family with 
$2,000 worth of stock would get 
$100 in dividend income and be 
entitled to deduct all of it on a 
joint return but receive no benefit 
from the 4 percent tax credit al- 
lowed after the first $100. On a 
tax rate of 25 percent, their tax 
saving is estimated at $25. 


By contrast, the AFL-CIO 
added, the family with stock- 
holdings worth $100,000 would 
receive about $5,000 in divi- 
dends. They deduct the first 
$100 and apply the 4 percent tax 
credit to the remaining $4,900. 
If their tax rate is 45 percent, 
their income tax saving amounts 
to $241. 


The Economic Policy Commit- 
tee observed that the Michigan 
study found stock ownership con- 
centrated among families of man- 
agement officials, business execu- 
tives and professionals. 


Only 1 percent of families of 
skilled craftsmen and less than 1 
percent of families headed by un- 
skilled workers and service em- 
ployees have stockholdings of over 
$5,000. Stock ownership among 
farm families is similar to the 
skilled group. 

Pointing to the 2 percent of 
families with large stockholdings, 
the AFL-CIO declared: 


“It is ironic that the Adminis- 
tration is proud of vetoing the 
$250 million depressed area bill 
—to aid communities of chronic- 
ally high unemployment—but 
has opposed efforts to close this 
dividend loophole which costs 
the U.S. Treasury an estimated 
$400-500 million per year.” 


Neither the tax structure nor 
the concept of a democratic society 
can condone such “special privi- 
lege for those few who have so 
many privileges already,” the AFL- 
CIO said in urging that the loop- 
hole be closed. 


pea 
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Chicago—Action to curb the 


ployes. 


IATSE Hits Work’ Laws: — 
(Stage Union Asks 


(Curb on ‘Runaways’ 


growing practice of U.S. movie 


makers in producing films abroad was_taken on several fronts 
here by the 45th biennial convention of the Theatrical Stage Em- 


The 1,200 delegates meeting at the Conrad Hilton Hotel called 


on the union to use all of its power'> 
and influence to halt “runaway” film 
production by American firms for 
the American market. Because of 
legal restrictions, they turned down 
a proposal to boycott “runaway” 


: | films. 


The convention urged Con- 
gress to end special tax privileges 
for people in the entertainment 
industry and called for govern- 
ment subsidies to independent 
producers who make films com- 
pletely in the U.S. 


Differences over “Pay TV” were 
settled when opposing factions 
withdrew their resolutions. The 
22 West Coast studio locals are in 
favor of pay TV. The motion pic- 
ture theater projectionists feel paid 
television will lead to the further 
closing of movie houses. IATSE 
Pres. Richard Walsh, an AFL-CIO 
vice president, announced the con- 
troversy will be handled within the 
framework of the union. 


Walsh, who has been IATSE 
president for 18 years, was re- 
elected without opposition at the 
closing session for another two- 
year term. 

Also re-elected without opposi- 
tion were Sec.-Treas. Harland 
Holmden and nine vice presidents: 
James J. Brennan, Carl G. Cooper, 
Harry J. Abbott, Orin W. Jacobson, 
Hugh J. Sedgwick. Albert S. John- 
sone, John A. Shuff, Le Roy Upton 
and Jerry Tomasetti. 


Ask Wage-Hour Coverage 
In other resolutions the dele- 
gates called on Congress to bring 
theater employes under minimum 
wage law protection, sent jurisdic- 
tion matters to a special committee, 
asked closer cooperation between 
local unions in organizing efforts, 
and announced support of the For- 
and bill. 

The convention urged that local 
unions support presidential and 
congressional candidates who are 
on record as being in* favor of 


hall. 


ship was not established for pur- 
poses authorized by the Landrum- 
Griffin Act. The group also 
charged the international had no 
right “to force integration.” 


The Labor Dept. pointed out 
that an objective of the UAW’s 
constitution is “to unite in one 
organization regardless of re- 
ligion, race, creed, color, politi- 
cal affiliation or nationality, all. 
employes under the jurisdiction 
of the international union.” 


In ruling in favor of the inter- 
national, the Labor Dept. said an 
inquiry by its Bureau of Labor- 
Management Reports showed the 
UAW had followed the unfon’s 
procedural requirements and set 
up the trusteeship to carry out 
legitimate objectives. 

About 500 of the 1,800 members 
of Memphis Local 988 are Ne- 
gro. Over a_ two-year period, 
members repeatedly petitioned the 
international to act. 

These members, the Labor 
Dept. reported, sought action to 
end racial discrimination and 
segregation, “alleging systematic 


repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act, 
Landrum-Griffin Act and all state 
“right-to-work” laws. It also asked 
legislation to halt the rise in living 
costs and a reduction in the Social 
Security retirement age to 60 years. 


Delegates approved a pension 
plan for the international officers 
and turned down a measure call- 
ing for a tax on “runaway” films 
for the benefit of the union’s pen- 
sion and welfare fund. 


Speakers at the four-day session 
included AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany; William A. Lee, president 
of the Chicago Federation of La- 
bor; Joseph D. Keenan, secretary 
of the Intl. Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers; Joseph Lewis, sec- 
retary of the AFL-CIO Union 
Label and Service Trades Dept., 
Director James L. McDevitt of the 
AFL-CIO Committee on Political 
Education. 

The original jeshiatel on plug- 
ging tax loopholes said, “ . . . that 
appropriate action be taken by this 
convention to recommend to Con- 
gress that an American citizen who 
resides outside of the United States 
shall be entitled to no tax exemp- 
tions until and unless such person or 
company has been a non-resident 
of the United States for at least 
10 years.” The approved draft was 
changed to plug loopholes only 
for people in the entertainment 
industry. 

Subsidies Asked 

Proposal for subsidies for U.S.- 
made film makers asked that the 
parley “go on record as recom- 
mending to the Senate Finance 
Committee and such other govern- 
ment agencies as may hear this 
problem to set up subsidies for in- 
dependent producers who engage in 
motion picture production com- 
pletely within the United States . . .” 

This measure was adopted in an 
effort to counteract subsidies of- 
fered movie makers by foreign 
countries. 


Trusteeship to End 
Segregation Upheld 


The U.S. Labor Dept. has upheld the action of the Auto Workers 


in placing under trusteeship a Memphis local which refused to de- 
segregate washrooms and drinking fountains in the union meeting 


The government rejected a complaint from a group of members 


of the local charging the trustee-'> 


exclusion of Negroes from all 
union committees and segrega- 
tion of rest rooms and water 
coolers in the union hall.” 

The UAW executive board, after 
conducting a hearing last January, 
adopted a resolution authorizing 
a trusteeship over the local. 

The UAW, in a report to the 
Labor Dept., said it instituted the 
trusteeship action because “the 
local union was continuing a 


-|course of discriminatory and un- 


equal treatment of members on the 
grounds of race and _ particularly 
in the maintenance of separate 
washroom facilities for the exclu- 


members respectively. . . .” 


Labor to Participate 
In Pollution Meeting 


Representatives of labor and 
other civic groups have been asked 
to meet in Washington Dec. for 
the opening of the first federally 
sponsored Conference on Water 
Pollution. The object will be to 


mobilize public opinion behiad a 


program for clean water supplies. 
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Page Seven 


Asks ‘Protection’ Against Unions: 


form demand for “positive protection . 


: { 


California GOP Lines Up 
On Side of Big Growers 


Sacramento, Calif,—California’s Republican party has joined the state’s big growers and growers’ 
associations in a slap at farm workers and the AFL-CIO’s farm labor organizing drive. 
The Republican party convention threw its weight, with just two dissenting votes, behind a plat- 


. by law to prevent perishable crop losses through harass- 
ment by organizations pursuing unfair organizing methods and improper labor objectives.” 


In the context of picket lines * 
at “factory farms” in this state, 
the GOP resolution was inter- 
preted as hitting directly at or- 
ganizing efforts of the AFL-CIO 
Agricultural Workers Organizing 
Committee. 

The earlier Democratic state 
convention, which was working on 
a platform plank on the imported 
farm labor program and other prob- 
lems of farm workers, was forced 
to adjourn ‘without action by a 
minority of farm county Demo- 
crats. 

Both party conventions, meeting 
here on succeeding weekends, ad- 
journed in the midst of sharp de- 
bate and turmoil. The Republi- 
cans quit without taking a stand 
on a legislative reapportionment 
proposition which is on the state’s 
Nov. 8 ballot. 


The Republicans did approve 


an agricultural labor plank 


which, according to a State AFL- 
CIO spokesman, would bring the 
organization of workers 
“up to the beginning of the 19th 
century.” 


In addition to demanding “posi- 
tive protection . . . by law” against 
organizing drives, the Republicans 
applauded current efforts of big 
growers and their associations to 
recruit strikebreakers, both domes- 
tics and Mexican nationals. They 
also supported the “bracero” im- 
portation program without any re- 
vision to protect domestic workers 
and their wages and working con- 
ditions. 


Action Delayed 
Extension of the “bracero” im- 
port program without change was 
the major goal sought by the hand- 
ful of rural Democrats in that 
party’s convention a week earlier. 
They also sought to ignore the 


Retail Employers Seek 


To Kill Wage-Hour Bill | 


Powerful employer groups have joined forces for a last-ditch 
fight to scuttle minimum-wage legislation this year. Trade associa- 
tions in the retail and service industries, presently exempt from the 
Fair Labor Standards Act, have formed a special lobbying group 


headed by Rowland Jones, Jr., P 


president of the American Retail 


Federation. 
Goal of the new group, pli EM, 
ing to the Daily News Record, in- 
dustry trade publication, is, to emas- 
- culate—if it cannot kill outright— 
any extension of the wage-hour law 
to retail and service establishments. 
The lobbying group, which calls 
itself the Distribution Services Plan- 
ning Committee, has adopted as its 
legislative hero Sen. Barry Gold- 
water (R-Ariz.), who has proposed 
26 weakening amendments to the 
labor-backed Kennedy bill. 

This bill, as reported by the Sen- 
ate Labor Committee, would ex- 
tend coverage to an additional 5 
million workers, raise the minimum 
wage in steps to $1.25 an hour and 
reduce the maximum hours of 
straight-time work for newly-co- 
ered workers to 40 hours in three 
Steps. 


Goldwater, a Phoenix depart- 


ment store owner and leader of 


‘the extreme right-wing forces in 
Congress, has proposed amend- 
ments ranging from elimination of 
all retail wage-hour coverage to 
proposals which would deprive 
workers of all but a handful of 
giant enterprises of any benefit 
from the law. 

The Daily News Record quoted 
a member of the retailers’ lobbying 
group as describing the new com- 
mittee as a “flying squad” whose 
main duty would be to supply 
speech material and other informa- 
tion to legislators and to keep tabs 
on the attitudes of members of 
Congress. 
* The retail trade groups have 
called for a “grass roots” drive by 
their members to influence legisla- 
tors. The Washington representa- 
tive for the National Association of 
Retail Grocers was named vice 
chairman of the committee. 


AFL-CIO Agricultural Workers 
Organizing Committee drive and 
the part the “bracero” program 
plays in undermining farm labor 
conditions. 

Strong proposals on_ these 
points were delayed in the Plat- 
form Committee until the early 
hours of the morning. When the 
farm labor plank was finally 
ready to be acted on, a quorum 
call forced an abrupt adjourn- 
ment, ‘ 

The Democratic State Central 
Committee sought to fill the gap 
next day by adopting the total labor 
plank as a resolution “to be 
deemed ” part of the convention 
platform. 

The committee’s plank noted 
that California’s “farm workers are 
rising against their unfortunate lot 
and years of accumulated neglect.” 
It called for extension to farm 
workers of federal and state labor 
laws, including minimum wages, 
guarantees of their rights of or- 
ganization and collective bargain- 
ing, unemployment and disability 
insurance. 

The committee also called for 
“reforms” in foreign labor im- 
portation programs to insure that 
foreign labor is brought in only 
where need has been “conclu- 
sively demonstrated,” with ade- 
quate safeguards for ' domestic 
labor’s wages and working con- 
ditions which give “meaningful 
effect to the prior rights of em- 
ployment of domestics.” 


Tariff Protection 


Sought by Hatters 


New York—The Hatters have 
petitioned the U.S. Tariff Com- 
mission for relief from increasing 
imports of the women’s fur felt hat 
bodies which will, the union says, 
destroy a substantial portion of the 
hat industry unless checked by an 
increase in import duties. 

The application was filed for the 
men’s hat, cap and millinery indus- 
tries, and the handbag and luggage 
industries under a law providing 
that the Tariff Commission can rec- 
ommend to the President, after 
an investigation, that duties may 
be increased where imports threaten 
“destruction” of an industry. 


SIGN-UP DAY at the U.S. Dept. of Labor brought in 140 new members for Lodge 12 of the Gov- 
ernment Employes in a whirlwind climax to a membership drive. Here the shop stewards who sparked 


the drive turn in the membership applications obtained in the one-day blitz. 


Blueprint for the 


Project was an article by AFL-CIO Organization Dir. John Livingston which appeared in a recent 
issue of the AFL-CIO Education News and Views, 


=| school-aid bills 
| civil rights issue for political pur- 


Heavy, HHeaYy Hanée ose 


Senate in Full-Scale 


Minimum Wage Fight 


(Continued from Page 1) 
sage to Congress demanding pas- 
sage of a 21-point program includ- 
ing civil rights and a depressed-area 
bill—although he has twice vetoed 
depressed-area measures passed 
with bipartisan sponsorship. 

@ Herbert Klein, press secretary 
to Nixon, in a news conference 
cited the Republican nominee as 
regretful about the ‘“irresponsi- 
bility” of the Democrats on the 
suddenly revived Eisenhower civil 
rights proposals. 

@ Sen. Everett McKinley Dirk- 
sen (R-Ill.), GOP floor leader who 
voted to kill both these proposals 
last spring, sponsored the resusci- 
tated measure, and Republicans in- 
dicated they might add civil rights 
“riders” to any bills the Democrats 
seek to pass. 


Party-Line Vote 

The Dirksen bill was tabled by a 
largely party-line vote, only four 
Democrats voting against tabling 
and only two Republicans voting in 
favor. 

Both Kennedy and Johnson, in- 
terpreting the Dirksen move as de- 
signed to embarrass the Democrats 
by exploiting the possibility of a 
southern Democratic filibuster, 
voted to table the bill. 

The motion to table was made 
by Sen. Joseph S. Clark (D-Pa.), 
who with Sen. Hubert H. Hum- 
phrey (D-Minn.) issued a statement 
upholding the Kennedy-Johnson de- 
cision to push first for action on 
major bills ready or nearly ready 


$|for floor debate. The Clark-Hum- 


phrey statement charged the GOP 
with seeking “to prevent the enact- 
ment” of minimum wage and 
“and exploit the 


poses only.” 

Kennedy opened the minimum 
wage debate after the Senate by 
a 66-to-21 vote had ratified the 
12-nation treaty dedicating the 
Antarctic Continent to interna- 
tional control and peaceful de- 
velopment. 


“Conscience and good business 
sense” demand passage of the Sen- 


|| ate committee bill, he said. 


Kennedy Cites Benefits 
Lashing the expected drive to 
knock out the proposed coverage 
for some 3.5 million retail workers 


=| not now protected by the minimum 
:|wage, Kennedy pointed out that 


retail trade associations have per- 
sistently demanded restrictive fed- 
eral laws against strikes and picket- 
ing. They cannot any longer 
claim exemption from federal wage 
legislation, he said. 

The proposed increase in the 
statutory minimum wage to $1.25 
an hour would have little adverse 


effect on business and employment, 
he said; and cited a Dept. of La- 
bor report showing that a larger 
percentage increase in 1955 had 
little or no undesirable impact. 

Passage of the bill would increase 
purchasing power, give a “fairer 
opportunity” to the country’s low- 
est-paid workers, and eliminate un- 
fair competition to “employers who 
pay a decent wage,” the Massachu- 
setts senator declared. 

The Goldweter amendments in- 
volve interlocking proposals to re- 
duce or eliminate coverage of re- 
tail workers. The Holland amend- 
ment represents a conservative 
southern Democratic move to give 
a bipartisan coloration to the as- 
sault on the committee bill. 

Goldwater said on the Senate 
floor that he believed the Eisen- 
hower Administration was willing 
to accept a new minimum of $1.15 
an hour plus coverage for an addi- 
tional 2.5 million workers. 


Kennedy pointed out that in 
1959 the Administration had de- 
clined to recommend any in- 
crease in the wage standard but 
agreed to a “modest increase” 
this year, which was credited with 
meaning $1.10 or $1.15. 

The House has passed a bill lim- 
iting additional coverage to about 
1 million workers and raising the 
minimum to $1.15. It was ap- 
proved by a coalition of Republi- 
cans and southern Democrats as a 
substitute for a broader House La- 
bor Committee bill sponsored by 
Rep. James Roosevelt (D-Calif.). 

Passage of a more liberal Senate 
version might force a Senate-House 
conference committee to reach 
agreement on a ‘compromise. 


Goldwater ‘Pickets’ 
Committee Meeting 


Sen. Barry Goldwater (R- 
Ariz.) was flummoxed by the 
rules when he tried to prevent 
Senate Labor subcommittee 
approval of the. situs picket- 
ing bill by “picketing” the 
subcommittee from the door- 
way of the meeting room. 

“Be fair,” cried Goldwater 
as he teetered on the thresh- 
old, claiming he wasn’t “pres- 
ent” to provide a quorum but 
was, too, “present” to argue 
that without him there wasn’t 
a quorum, 

On advice of the Senate 
parliamentarian, Subcommit- 
tee Chairman John F. Ken- 
nedy (D-Mass.) ruled that 
Goldwater couldn’t have it 
both ways. The bill was ap- 
proved, 3 to 0. 
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_ Meany Urges Action: 


Automation Seen as 


Federal Problem 


The federal government should assume the major responsibility 
for cushioning the impact of automation upon working people and 
_ local communities, AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany has declared 


in a statement presented to the Joint Economic Committee. . 


“Only in an economy that is growing rapidly and creating new 


job opportunities at a fast pace? ition period of the next 


10 to 20 years, “the widespread 


can the dislocations of automation 
be held to a minimum,” Meany 
said. 

He pointed out that the Em- 
ployment Act of 1946 obligates 
the government to pursue pol- 
icies “to promote maximum em- 
ployment, production and. pur- 
chasing power.” 

Meany observed that automation 
promises: long-run social and eco- 
nomic gains but, he warned, over 


Construction 
Wages Rise 
By 2.8 Percent 


Hourly wage rates of union build- 
ing trades workers rose an average 
2.8 percent during the three months 
. ending July 1, 1960, according to 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ 
quarterly survey of seven major 
construction trades in 100 cities. 
The increase was slightly less than 
the 3 percent gain in the corre- 
sponding 1959 period and equaled 
the increase recorded in the second 
quarter of 1958. 

BLS said wage negotiations in 

contract reopenings during the 
spring and early summer advanced 
the average hourly rates for all 
building trades workers 9.8 cents 
during the second quarter of 1960. 
The increases ranged from 6.3 cents 
for plasterers to 10.9 cents for car- 
penters. For bricklayers and elec- 
tricians, the advances averaged 10 
cents. : 
On July 1, 1960, the estimated 
average wage rate was $3.65 an 
hour for all union tradesmen com- 
bined. Pay scales went up for two- 
thirds of the workers surveyed. 
They advanced for 76 percent of 
the carpenters and for 56 to 66 
percent of workers in each of the 
other trades. 

Average rates listed in the survey 
were $4.18 for bricklayers, $4.01 
for plasterers and plumbers, $4 for 
electricians, $3.77 for carpenters, 
$3.54 for painters, $2.78 for build- 
ing laborers. The averages do not 
include sums set aside for insur- 
ance, pension, or vacation funds. 


0-4 Percent Unemployed 


and rapid introduction of radical 


technological. change can create 
vast social and economic disrup- 


tions.” 

“Many specific and localized 
problems related to rapid and ra- 
dical technological change can be 


handled through collective bargain- | # 
ing, labor-management cooperation | # 


and joint community efforts, as- 
sisted by the federal government. 

“But the major responsibility 
for providing adequate safe- 
guards and cushions for adjust- 
ments to rapid technological 
change,” Meany told the com- 
mittee, “lies with the federal 
government.” 

He said the benefits of the new 
technology should be widely shared 
“to raise living standards, strength- 
en national defense, increase lei- 
sure and improve housing, educa- 
tion, health, community and rec- 
reational facilities, mass transpor- 
tation and natural resources.” 


Improvements Needed 


“Substantial improvements” in 
the unemployment compensation 
system are needed to cushion the 
impact on displaced workers and 
those whose skills are made obso- 
lete and require retraining, Meany 
warned. 

A broad federal program of fi- 
nancial and technical aid for the 
increasing number of economical- 
ly-distressed communities also is 
needed, he added, together with 
improvement of the social security 
system, and wage-hour law. 

Reduced hours should be 
sought through federal law as 
well as through collective bar- 
gaining, he told the committee. 

The nation’s educational system 
and vocational training facilities 
should be improved to meet the 
demands of a _ rapidly-changing 
economy, he continued. He also 
proposed a continuing review by a 
government agency of the progress 
of technological change so govern- 
ment and private policies can keep 
pace. 

“Above all,” Meany «stressed, 
“the government should encourage 
a rapid pace of economic growth.” 


As Factory Jobs Drop 


(Continued from Page 1) 
but “all the drop and more” oc- 
curred among teenagers. 

While unemployment among 
adults 25 years and over rose by 
153,000, unemployment in the 
14-to-24 year old group plum- 
meted by 562,000. The teen- 
agers, he said, “found jobs.” 
Wolfbein confirmed that the 

increased unemployment among 
breadwinners was reflected in the 
higher levels of those drawing un- 
employment compensation. Those 
with no previolis work experience, 
like the teenagers, are ineligible for 
jobless pay, he noted. 

An accompanying report showed 
that unemployment compensation 
recipients totaled 1.869 million for 
the week ending July 16—367,000 
higher than the total recipients for 
the comparable week in July a year 
ago. The latest total was 1.817 
million for the week ending July 
30. These totals are conservative 
in revealing total unemployment 
since they omit those who have ex- 
hausted benefits as well as those 
ineligible. 


The July report showed that 
manufacturing employment fell 
by 158,000 to a total of 16.3 
million. The chief declines were 
in the steel sector, with a loss of 
43,000 jobs, and in the auto in- 
dustry, where a drop of 27,000 
was reported. 

The steel decline since last Feb- 
ruary now totals about 120,000. 
The drop in auto jobs was tied to 
the model changeover. 

Another warning sign remained 
unchanged. The long-term unem- 
ployed—those jobless 15 weeks or 


longer—trose slightly by 18,000 to 
a total of 834,000 for July. A year 
ago this group totaled 817,000. 
The July figure compares to a total 
of 494,000 for the pre-recession 


July of 1957. 


The Labor Dept. also reported a 
seasonal drop of 12 minutes to an 


average factory workweek of 39.8 
hours. 


$2.29. 


As a result of this re- 
duced time, average factory earn- 
ings dipped by 46 cents over the 
month to $91.14 a week, while 
hourly earnings held steady at 


convention. 


accepts a plaque from Pres. J. A. 
Shipbuilders Intl._Marine Council at the latter’s recent New Orleans 


CARGO CARRYING NUCLEAR-POWERED submarines can 
revitalize America’s merchant marine, and future sea lanes will 
run under the North Pole, predicted A. F. Young, Washington 
director of the Iron Shipbuilders Intl. Marine Council. Young (left) 


Sullivan of the Gulf Coast Iron 


Steel Union Asks Plan 
To Avert ‘Depression’ 


Congress must act now if the current “depression” 
industry is to be prevented from spreading to the rest of the econ- 
omy, the Intl. Wage Policy Committee of the Steelworkers said 
in a statement adopted at a meeting in Washington. 

The statement was released by USWA Pres. David J. McDonald, 


in the steel 


who said the committeemen would’ 
call on senators and representatives 
to express concern about the 135,- 
000 unidn members who are un- 
employed and the 350,000 who 
are working less than a full week— 
almost half the total membership. 


The 171-member committee 
approved a 10-point program 
aimed at restoring full employ- 
ment, including amendment of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act 
next year to establish a 32-hour 
week. 


On the question of a possible 
USWA backing of a presidential 
candidate, McDonald said the 
union convention will consider en- 
dorsements when it meets in At- 
lantic City, N. J., starting Sept. 
19. The principal convention 
speaker will be Sen. John F. Ken- 
nedy (D-Mass.), the _Democratic 
nominee for president, McDonald 
announced. 

This is the 10-point program 
endorsed by the Wage Policy Com- 
mittee: 


® Implementation of the Em- 
ployment Act of 1946 by appro- 
priate federal, fiscal and financial 
actions. 

@ Raising and extending unem- 
ployment compensation benefits, as 
specified in the Kennedy-McCarthy 
bill. 

@ Adequate economic aid for 
distressed areas, as proposed by 
Sen. Paul Douglas (D-Ill.) and 
others. 

@ A federal school construction 
bill, whose enactment has been 
“frustrated” by the Howse Rules 
Committee. 

@ A program of medical care 
insurance for retired workers, 
solidly based on Social Security 
and without a means test. 

@ An expanded federal housing 
program, now tied up in the House 
Rules Committee. 

@ A broad public works pro- 
gram. 

@ Correction of the “folly of 
higher-and-higher interest rates” 
and a harder-and-harder money 
policy when consumption is falling 
behind production. 

@ An increase in federal mini- 
mum wage to $1.25 an hour, ex- 


of the 40-hour workweek to 32 
hours. 


@ Establishment of a Commis- 
sion on Continuing Prosperity as 
proposed in the Kefauver-Holland 
bill. 


Asserting that the st@el industry 
is losing production at the rate of 
70 million tons a year and is per- 
mitting the Soviet industry to out- 
strip us, the committee said: 


“If remedial measures are not 
taken, the depression in steel will 
continue to spread to more indus- 
tries, with disastrous consequences. 


“A recent government report 
by the Secretary of Labor shows 
that productivity in steel in- 
creased by a record-breaking 12 
percent—tops in American ‘in- 
dustry. The Steelworkers, havy- 
ing done their part, have a right 
to expect the steel industry to 
join with the union in urging that 
Congress act ... to end the de- 
pression in steel. 


“The time to act is now, not 
next January when the nation may 


very well face a full-fledged de- 


pression.” 


Court Orders B&C 


To Rehire 


A federal judge has ordered the Bakery & Confectionery Workemg 
to reinstate four international representatives who charged they wer 


fired because of their opposition 


their desire to clean up the union as a step towards readmission @ 


the AFL-CIO. 


The union was expelled by the‘ 
federation in 1957 on findings of 


corrupt leadership. 


A preliminary injunction, isamed 
by U.S. District Court Judge 
George L. Hart, Jr., in the District 
of Columbia, also barred the ex- 
ecutive board from proceedings 
with scheduled trials of two of the 
Cross opponents who are vice pres- 
The two, Max Kralstein of 
New York and Henry Alvino of 
Pittsburgh, had been charged with 


idents. 


“fostering secession.” 
Hart, citing provisions of the 
Landrum-Griffin Act, also en- 
joined the B&C from discharging 


pansion of coverage to additional 
millions of workers, and reduction 


or disciplining anyone for sup- 
porting legal action aimed at 


ia 


=|terms of a new contract coverings 
#\extra players in all forms of mow 


4{Alliance of Television Film Pros 
#130, 1964. 
=|was made by Jeffery Sayre and Hm 


;|O’Neil Shanks, SEG president andy 


® |and Charles S. Boren, AMPP exa 
ecutive vice-president. q 


e q 

Contract Gains 
Hollywood — Agreement ong 
tion pictures was reached Aug. 7@ 
by the Screen Extras Guild, the} 
ducers and the Association of Mow 
tion Picture Producers. The new 


four-year pact will run until Junem 


Announcement of the agreeme 4 


executive secretary respectively 
Richard Jencks, ATFP president 


The contract settlement was | 
reached after union members @ 
had voted 1,579 to 188 to autho- @ 
rize a strike against the television J 
film producers, if necessary. The @ 
more than 9-to-1 margin for @ 
the strike vote was a record for @ 
unions in the entertainment in- | 
dustry here.. 

The agreement covers extras in| s 
theatrical and television films, com-} q 
mercial films and in industrial and@ 
Other types of films. j 

Highlights of the agreement arei 

@ Minimum salary scales in all) 

categories are increased 10 pe 
cent starting June 1, 1960 for th 
first two years of the contract and 
an additional 5 percent for them 
last two years. Examples of imag 
mediate increases are: general exam 
tra players from $22.05 per daya™ 
to $24.25; dress and riders froma 
$29.04 per day to $31.94; and sim 
lent bit extras from $61.33 per dayaaay 
to $67.46. 4 

@ Extras are to be partici- | 
pants in a health and welfare @ 
plan to which the motion picture @ 
and television film industries will 9 
make an initial $50,000 contri- | 
bution prorated among all pro- @ 


_ 
4 
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e) 


sur 


ducers. Subsequent employer 
contributions are to be on an @ 
equivalent percentage basis as 7m 
that of the Screen Actors Guild @ 
Health and Welfare Fis (be- 
tween 2 and 2.5 percent). 4 

@ There is retroactive adjustem 
ment for the period of Apr. 2ym 
1959, through Oct. 1, 1959, of@ 
01.20 per day (based on 15 centé 
per hour). : 


4 on Stale 


to B&C Pres. James G. Cross an@ 


seeking the ouster of Cross. A@ 
group of local unions in the 
B&C have petitioned for a new @ 
convention. Hart set Sept. 15) 
for further hearings on the intra 
union dispute. 

The B&C attorney, opposing 16 
instatement of the ousted repre™ 
sentatives, said the firings wer 
economy moves, based on the fact 
that the union has lost half 1 
membership since its expulsiol 
from the AFL-CIO and the chartém 
‘jing of the American Bakery 
Confectionery Workers. He salam 
it “would be a denial of manage 


representatives. 
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